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@ Colorful? Yes! Singly or in combination, Edelweiss 
Gelatine Desserts are gay and attractive. The fifteen 
exquisite flavors offer the extraordinary advantage of 
variety with uniformly delightful results. And such un- 
usual flavors—for instance, banana, apricot, ginger ale 
and mint. What palate-tempting delicacies can you con- 
seer en cures jure up with these. Profitable? Decidedly! 


PLEASED GUESTS 
The low cost per serving means a most 
satisfactory margin for you. 


i SEXTON & CO. 1943 





















A SENSATIONAL NEW IDEA FOR THIS SUMMER’S CAMP! 
Nineteen ae ne aod 


KELLOGG’S CEREALS IN 


THE NEW XeZ-BOWL-/ac 


EAT RIGHT FROM THE PACKAGE » 















Saves time... 
Saves dishwashing... 


_ Just the thing for 
hikes and trips 
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1. Run thumb nail down per- $2. Using knife or spoon handle, 
forated center line. Pull first | cut inner wax paper bag down 
flap up in the same manner. _ center. Tear wax paper bag 

along upper and lower edges. 
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¥* It’s another Kellogg First! Kellogg’s cereals in a 








box that’s a bowl! You just add milk and sugar and 








3. Fold bag edges ack - our on milk, add sugar, 
4 _ fully tear off. and eat. 





eat right from the package. Every camper has a 








choice of 5 different Kellogg cereals. You save time, 


work, and fuel. 


Get these scientific meal-planning 
helps FREE! Ask your Kellogg sales- 





man or use the handy coupon. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes « Rice Krispies 

Rice Flakes « Pep Whole Wheat Fiakes 
Kellogg's 40% Bran Flakes 











Camp Department, Kellogg Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me Kellogg’s 10-Day Menu 
Maker ( ) and the Manual for Senseone 
Camps ( ). 





Buyer’s name 


MANUAL FOR aia 
10-DAY MENU MAKER SUMMER CAMPS Camp 1 

















Contains scientific food selec- 
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Campers Cro Cardening 


DD the spade, the hoe, 
Az« the rake to the axe 

as your camping equip- 
ment this year, and you will 
have a better chance to eat your 
vitamins and have your out- 
door life too. What with tra- 
tioning, transportation — short- 
ages, and the nation’s need for 
food to serve war purposes, it 
looks as though 1943 may be remembered as the year 
when campers passed from the forest to the garden 
in their recreational return to the life of primitive 
men. And fortunately, in their throwback to the 
ways of pioneers who first grew vegetables in forest 
clearings, the 1943 campers will have for their guid- 
ance a wealth of information developed by the civili- 
zation they are temporarily fleeing. Most valuable of 
the many public documents available will likely be 
that issued by the State where the campers go garden- 
ing, because State information can be more closely 
adapted to local conditions. Yet there are also publi- 
cations of the Federal Government, and the shelves 
of corner bookstores are green with the covers of 
many excellent garden manuals. 

All these sources agree that no gardening is worth- 
while without fertile soil, plenty of sunshine, and a 
monopoly on plant foods that will not tolerate the 
competition of tree roots. Undoubtedly these are 
crop requirements discovered early by the primitive 
men who first emerged from the woods to till the soil. 
Those who are retracing their steps would also un- 
doubtedly learn this on the hard road of experience, 
but war-time demands for seed and fertilizer are so 
great that campers will do much better to heed the 
advice of the highly civilized garden experts and 
avoid spading in shaded areas near the trunks of trees 
with wide-extending root systems. 

They will also do well, in this year of war-time 
necessities, to practice the rule: ‘Don’t set foot to a 
spade without determination to follow through with 
2 hoe.” No garden, in other words, should be started 
‘nless there are certain expectations that it will be 
tended until harvest, without waste of valuable seed, 
“rtilizer, and effort. 

Fertile soil, sunshine, freedom from _ tree-root 
competition, and earnest determination—these then 
ave the first essentials for Victory Gardeners. With 
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Howard Zahniser 


Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Asricultural Engineering, Agricul= 
tural Research Administration, 
United States Department of 
Asriculture. 
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them, any camp is most assured- 
ly in line for a season of garden- 
ing—not only for the prudent 
purposes of nutrition, but also 
for the patriotism of adding to 
the nation’s food supply to an 
extent exactly equal to the gar- 
den vegetables produced. Fur- 
thermore, gardening has many 
of the advantages of good recre- 
ation. While it is true that Victory Gardening in 
1943 has most earnest purposes, it is also true that 
the gardeners can have their food and their fun too— 
fun in the group activities that gardening involves, 
exercise in the open air with robins sneaking around 
to find the worms, the enjoyment of beholding the 
mysteries of plant growth (not revealed but at least 
demonstrated), the stimulation of a patriotic enter- 
prise, and the ultimate satisfaction at the dinner 
table. And what more could be expected of a pro- 
ject for campers? 

There are many special advantages of gardening 
around a camp site—away from the civilized sur- 
roundings of most gardens—yet there are also a few 
particular disadvantages. Escape from shade and 
from tree-roots may, for instance, in many areas be 
more difficult for campers than for home folks. And 
campers who go gardening will probably also have 
some competition with the other woods dwellers who 
likewise have an appetite for succulent garden vege- 
tables. Campers will indeed have to be on the alert 
to avoid nourishing wild rabbits instead of them- 
selves. Probably the most practical safeguard against 
these eaters of the vitamin-rich leafy greens is a fence, 
and it may thus be well to have fence-making another 
camp project. Metal materials are of course scarce, 
but what camper with a supply of wood could toler- 
ate anything so civilized as a wire fence? Rustic 
wooden fences can be made both attractive and effec- 
tive in barring rabbits and small rodents from the 
garden—at least to a great extent. A large creature 
like a deer would of course think nothing at all of a 
rabbit-proof fence, but Victory Gardens in close 
proximity to the camps may be relatively free from 
these animals, for as a rule they dislike folks as much 
as they do like forage. Birds are not so likely to need 
attention, for they pay something for their vegetable 
salads by destroying insect pests of the garden for 
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their meat courses. And they are not likely to be so 
destructive as rabbits. They are better sharers. 

Every camp should have either an experienced 
gardener in charge or someone who makes it his 
business to gather garden information and make 
plans. Adequate sources of information are available. 
A few hints here may suggest their helpfulness. 

Primarily, at camp as well as elsewhere, one should 
of course plant those vegetables that will be most 
enjoyed, provided they can be grown successfully in 
the area. The green leafy vegetables—lettuce, chard, 
collards, kale, and turnip greens—are of greatest im- 
portance. They should be in every garden and should 
be eaten frequently. Tomatoes and beans are so wide- 
ly adapted that they also should be generally and 
generously grown. Cabbage is easy to grow, but 
only a few plants per person should be grown for 
harvesting at one season, as cabbage does not stand 
long after heading. Potatoes and sweet corn are 
among the best energy foods, but they require con- 
siderable space in the garden. They are not recom- 
mended for the small garden, but potatoes might well 
be included if one has a quarter-acre garden. Roasting 
ears should certainly add to the enjoyments of a camp 
fire. And there are many other garden vegetables to 
choose from—peas, beets, carrots, onions, and radish- 
es, for example—all good. 

If the garden plot slopes appreciably and is thus 
subject to soil washing, the rows should not run up 
and down the hill; if the plot is nearly level, the rows 
should run the long way of the area for convenience 
in working. 

Tall-growing crops should be placed preferably on 
the north or west side of the garden so that they will 
not shade the low ones. 

Insofar as practicable, the first plantings of small 
and early vegetables should be along the south or 
east side, later crops being sown progressively across 
the area. This orderly procedure helps avoid confus- 
ion and damage to the earlier sowings. 

Where the soil is deep, it should be spaded or 
plowed to a depth of 8 to 10 inches. On thin soils 
gardeners must be careful, however, to dig up very 
little subsoil. Heavy soils should not be worked while 
wet. Well-rotted leafmold, horse manure or cow 
manure, or other decayed organic matter, if obtain- 
able, should be worked into the soil in amounts up 
to about a bushel per 25 square feet (about 20 tons 
per acre). The spaded-up masses should be crushed 
and roughly leveled out as the spading progresses. 

After the soil of the small garden is spaded, stones 
or trash at the surface should be removed and clods 
broken. The clods should be broken up finely with 
the rake instead of being removed from the garden. 
Immediately before planting any part of the garden, 
that part should be finely worked up and smoothed 
with the rake before laying off the rows. Very coarse 
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material that would interfere with the preparation or 
planting should be removed before spading. 

Lime corrects an acid condition of the soil and is 
important in our Eastern and Southern States. It also 
makes the soil better for bacteria that in turn make 
plant nutrients available. About 50 pounds can be 
spread for every thousand square feet if hydrated lime 
is used. Pulverized limestone should go on at the 
rate of about 75 pounds for every thousand square 
feet—half before spading and half afterwards. 

A special fertilizer is available this year called 
“Victory Garden Fertilizer—For Food Production 
Only.” Every package is so labeled. It comes in 5-, 
10-, 25-, 50-, and 100-pound packages. It’s a balanced 
fertilizer ... has 3 percent nitrogen, 8 percent phos- 
phoric acid, and 7 percent potash. It will much more 
than pay for itself in increased yields, and on some 
gardens it may make the difference between success 
and failure. ; 

After the garden is spaded and the soil has been 
worked over thoroughly with the rake, the Victory 
Garden Fertilizer can be broadcast over the entire 
garden at the rate of 3 or 4 pounds for every 100 
square feet, and then mixed in with the soil. The most 
efficient way to use the fertilizer, however, is to put 
it in bands along the rows at planting time—in a 
band about 3 or 4 inches wide right along the row— 
about 2 inches from the line. A furrow is scooped 
out about 2 inches deep, the fertilizer spread in this 
furrow—about a pound for every 25 feet—and then 
covered about 2 inches deep. The fertilizer should 
not touch the seed. 

Nearly all gardeners waste seed by sowing it too 
thickly. This also wastes labor, as the seedlings later 
must be thinned by hand to a spacing that will allow 
proper development. Poor-growth and poor-quality 
vegetables are obtained if the seed is sown too thick 
and the plants are not thinned out to proper spacing 
in the row. Don’t buy more seed than you need to 
plant. Don’t plant more seed than you need to get a 
stand. 

Bean and pea seeds should be spaced as the plants 
are to stand. These vegetables should never be 
thinned in the rows. 

Small seeds like those of carrots, collards, onions, 
parsnips, spinach, and turnips should be sown three 
or four times as thick as the plants are to stand finally, 
since usually many seeds fail to produce good seed- 
lings. Surplus seedlings are thinned out before the 
plants crowd one another. 

Beet and chard “seeds” should be sown no thicker 
than the plants are to stand, because the “seeds” are 
really fruits, each containing several seeds. Some 
thinning is always necessary. 

Cabbage, tomato, and onion plants and onion sets 
should be placed where they are to remain. 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Campcratt in Defense Training 
By 
Flora Morrison 


in Ontario have been trying to work into the school 

program some aspects of camping. Now our op- 
portunity has come. Campcraft is an important part 
of the Defense Training Course in the high schools of 
Ontario. In the course for girls, campcraft is taught 
in Grade Ten. The course occupies thirty-four peri- 
ods and consists of the following: 1. means of find- 
ing or keeping direction; 2. fires; 3. axemanship; 4. 
shelters; 5. packs; 6. food-in camp and out of camp 
—storage, supplies, cooking, menus, care of equip- 
ment; 7. sanitation; 8. weather lore; 9. First Aid; 
(0. personal responsibility of a camper—prevention 

if forest fires, care of campsite, cooperation. 

For boys, the course comes in Grade Eleven and is 
made up of Map Reading, 16 periods; and Fieldcraft 
and Woodcraft, 6 periods. The latter course consists 
of: 1. means of finding and keeping direction; 2. 
seeing, hearing and moving by night; 3. bivouacs— 
cooking, bedding, drainage, water supply, sanitation, 
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hygiene, protection from insects; 4. winter shelters. 

The question has arisen as to whether this course 
can be carried out in a practical way in city schools. 
My experience is that much of it can be made prac- 
tical. The school in which I am teaching the course 
for girls is in the very centre of Toronto. It is true 
that there is a shortage of materials for campcraft in 
a city school, but we found that we could get wood 
for fires, shelters, dingle sticks, etc. from trees and 
bushes in our gardens, which needed pruning. On 
several occasions our playground resembled a north- 
ern campsite with fireplaces and shelters, and sweet 
odours of woodsmoke and camp cooking floated into 
the classrooms making the others rather envious. We 
have had ski trips and hikes in which the girls have 
done the greater part of the planning. 

We are glad that our Department of Education has 
recognized the value of camping skills and experi- 
ences in the development of healthy and responsible 
citizens of tomorrow. __ 





Children s Camping Week in A\pril 


The week of April 25-May 1 has been chosen by 
the national publicity committee for children’s Camp- 
ing Week, with the slogan, “Camping for Children— 
A Wartime Asset”. This week is also Boys and Girls 
Week and offers an especially appropriate tie with 
children’s camping. 

Both national and local publicity is being planned 
and prepared by the committee, under the chairman- 
ship of Jesse Butcher, Radio Director of the United 
Service Organizations. Mr. Butcher, an experienced 
newspaper and radio man, has volunteered his ser- 
vices to the cause of children’s camping. Working 
under him, the committee, appointed by Wes Klus- 
man, vice-president of the A.C.A., is as follows: Mr. 
Leslie Stratton, and Mr. Alfred C. Nichols, Boy 
Scouts of America; Miss Ann New and Mr. V. J. 
Boyle, Girl Scouts, Inc.; Mrs. Freda Morgan, Kinder- 
hook Farm Camp and-vice-president New York Sec- 
tion; Mr. Frederick L. Gugenheimer, Camp Winne- 
bago; Mrs. Ethel Bebb, Red Book Magazine and Miss 
Dorothy Gow, The New York Times. 

National publicity is being planned to include the 
following: 
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Radio: 

One or more national radio broadcasts using out- 
standing government, education and camp person- 
alities. Also, the Boy Scouts will have two radio pro- 
grams on camping during the week over 360 stations 
and other national organizations will be asked for 
camping programs. 

Articles in national magazines: 

Material has already been sent to Readers Digest, 
This Week, Look Magazine and requests for articles 
have been made to The Saturday Evening Post and 
The New York Times Magazine. Angelo Patri is 
being asked to write about camping in his syndicated 
column during the week. The magazines of national 
boys and girls organizations will have announce- 
ments or articles about the week. 

Letters and news releases to service club organiza- 
tions: 

In addition to the national coverage, each section 
will be asked to secure local publicity and will be 
sent detailed information and suggestions for news- 
papers, radio, store windows and other forms of pub- 
licity, including news releases and radio broadcasts. 
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Some Suggested Basic Campcraft Requirements 


By 


Bernard S. Mason 


T IS generally recognized that camping’s unique 

role is the training of people to live in the out-of- 

doors. It has many other roles, but in all of these 
it shares the responsibility with other agencies. Out- 
door living remains as camping’s one exclusive role. 
To teach people to camp is its unchallenged obliga- 
tion. Other institutions may touch upon it but to them 
it is always incidental. In respect to this role camping 
cannot look to others for help, cannot seek to shift 
the responsibility. This is its own, its peculiar field. 

There has been a growing conviction of late that 
camping has not developed its techniques in this, its 
own exclusive field, as well as it has in the other 
fields. The subject-matter to be emphasized in camp- 
craft and woodcraft is not as clearly defined and as 
well understood as in the case of the other activities, 
and the instructional program is not as well system- 
ized. The results achieved in most cases are, there- 
fore, not comparable. 

The need is felt for a set of standards in camp- 
craft and woodcraft comparable to those used in 
other major activities, or, to put it in other words, 
for a set of achievement requirements that will define 
the scope of the instructional program, and that will 
provide campers with tangible goals that they can 
strive to reach. 

In swimming, for example, the camps quite gen- 
erally use a series of tests that mark the various 
stages of achievement, and which, step by step, lead 
the campers up the ladder to good swimming. There 
are similar tests or requirements for canoeing, and for 
riflery. The years have established a clear concep- 
tion of good performance in horseback riding. There 
is no such clear understanding of the essentials of 
campcraft and woodcraft and no such widely accep- 
ted achievement requirements. The set of require- 
ments on the following page is offered as a begin- 
ning in this direction. . 

Many camps place their reliance almost exclusive- 
ly upon trips for experience in campcraft and wood- 
craft. This would be ideal were it not for two con- 
siderations: first, the time spent on trips in most cases 
is of necessity very short as compared to that spent 
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at the main camp; and second, the subject matter of 
campcraft and woodcraft is technical, involved, and 
breaks down into many categories; it involves not 
only many skills but knowledge of many facts. It can 
scarcely be accomplished on an occasional trip. The 
point is that this occasional or random approach can- 
not be expected to lead to a mastery of so involved 
and diversified an activity. The need is for a constant 
in-camp emphasis on it through a set of requirements 
that serves as a guide. The trips are then incorporated 
as part of this general scheme; the work on the tests 
leads naturally into the trips and reaches its culmina- 
tion in them. The training received at the main camp 
thus serves to make the trips more meaningful, pur- 
poseful and enjoyable. 

Reference is not made to a single set of tests re- 
quired as preliminary to the taking of any trips, but 
to a serves of requirements that, taken together, cover 
the scope of the elemental knowledge and _ skills 
necessary for successful outdoor living, arranged in 
progressive stages of increasing complexity, so as to 
command the attention and challenge the enthusiasm 
of the camper throughout his full period in camp, 
whether it be two weeks, two months, or longer. 
There should always be more advanced tests ahead 
of every camper, whatever his accomplishments. 

There is no thought that this is to constitute an 
award system—that would be quite unnecessary anc 
does not follow. Rather it is a method of aiding the 
camper to set goals of achievement for himself in 
the mastery of camping. It serves to break the up- 
ward trail into stages, each stage constituting an- 
other goal to be reached, which, step by step, lead 
the camper to his ultimate goal of mastery of the 
woodland ways. In similar fashion it provides in- 
structional goals to the counselor in charge. 

The accompanying set of requirements is offered 
merely as a suggestion. It is the one that I have used 
and found successful. It can be altered to suit local 
camping conditions. It is to be hoped that the experi- 
ence of others may be made available toward the end 
eventually of developing an acceptable set of camp 
craft standards. 
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STAGE | 
Make a kettle from a No. 10 tin can. 
In order to start a fire: 
(a) Whittle shaving-clusters for tinder. 
(b) Make a twig-tinder bundle from snap wood. 
Use a scout ax properly to 
(a) Chop 1-inch sticks, and 3-inch sticks, into firewood 
length. 
(b) Split 1-inch sticks for kindling. 
(c) Split 5-inch logs for firewood. 
Using the above tinder and firewood, make wigwam fire. 
Make a waugan-stick over the fire. 
Using the tin-can kettle, cook an all-in-one-pot meal on 
the fire. 
Extinguish the fire properly. 
Wash the dishes properly, using the sand-scouring 
method. 
Dispose of all waste properly. 
Excavate a latrine, suitable for personal use. 
STAGE II 
Sharpen an ax with a mill file and ax stone, and keep it 
sharp throughout the period of working on this set of 
tests. 


. Make a blanket-roll by the approved method. 
. State the requirements for a campsite. 
. Using a scout ax make 


(a) A tent peg and drive it properly. 
(b) A tent pole for a pup-tent. 


. Use rope as follows: 


(a) Tie a guy-rope to a tent peg with a clove-hitch. 

(b) Fasten the guy-ropes of a pup-tent to the tent poles 
with a bowline. 

(c) Tie a rope to a corner of canvas with a sheet-band. 

Pick a place, pitch a pup-tent properly, hollow out hip 

holes and make a bed in it, sleep overnight, and in the 

morning dry and fold the tent properly. 

Make a trench candle for wet-weather emergency. 

Make a crane from forked sticks and make a pothook 

for it. 


Make a hunter-trapper fireplace under the crane, using 
either logs or stones. 

Whittle a fuzz-stick for tinder. 

Using a scout ax, split 12 sticks of firewood. 

Build a crisscross fire in the hunter-trapper fireplace. 
Cook a utensil meal on the fireplace, including soup, 
meat, fresh vegetable, and cocoa. 

. Make a hobo-stove from a No. 10 tin can and cook 
breakfast on it. 

. Point out and name: 

(a) 3 trees that make good kindling. 
(b) 3 trees that make good firewood. 

. Saw firewood with a bucksaw. 

. Using pick, mattock and shovel, make a latrine of the 
straddle-trench type. 

. Take an overnight hike putting into practice the skills 
learned in the above preliminary training. 

. Throughout the entire period of working on this series 
of tests, dispose of all waste properly, and clean up all 
leavings. 

. Read a junior book on woodcraft, suitable for age*, as 
may be specified. 

STAGE III 

. Sharpen a knife and keep it sharp throughout the period 
of working on this set of tests. 

. Sharpen an ax with a foot- or hand-operated grindstone 
and keep it sharp throughout the period of working on 
this set of tests. 
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3. Demonstrate the following lashings: sgaare, diagonal, 

shear, tripod, continuous. 

. Make a Chippewa kitchen with a 4-pole frame, complete 

with shelf, using the above lashings. 

. Make three kinds of caches. 

. Know three methods of camp refrigeration and demon- 

strate one. 
7. Make an overnight shelter without canvas and sleep 
overnight in it. 
8. (a) Set up a canvas bed on logs. 
(b) Set up a stretcher bed on logs, using a blanket and 
bed pins. 
9. Waterproof a box of kitchen matches with parafin. 

10. Using a pole-ax, split six chunks of wood into firewood. 

11. Cook a non-utensil meal on a fire built in a scooped-out 
hole, including kabobs and dessert. 

12. Make a trench fire. 

13. Make an inspirator from an elderberry twig or other 
native material. 

14. Broil meat on an outdoor grill or directly on the coals. 

15. Make a usable latrine of the pole-seat type, including a 
toilet-paper rack. 

16. Saw a log with a two-man cross-cut saw. 

17. Move a heavy log 
(a) With a peavie or cant-hook. 

(b) With a rope, using t’mber-hitch and half-hitch. 
(c) By parbuckling it. 

18. Know five additional broadleaf trees. 

19. Take a three-day trip, packing food properly, packing 
blankets and personal items in a back-pack properly, 
cooking own meals, demonstrating the skills learned in 
the above preliminary training. 

20. Be familiar enough with the contents of a standard 
book on woodcraft** to locate any named items in it 


quickly. 


REN 


NN 


STAGE IV 


Make a fire-by-friction set and make fire with it. 
Build a council fire for illumination. 
Supervise the cooking of a meal for the entire camp. 
Supervise the overnight hike, assuming full responsi- 
bility for planning and execution, including menus, 
food costs, and equipment. 
5. Bake 
(a) Biscuits in a reflector oven. 
(b) Darngoods in a skillet. 
. Make a canoe box for packing food. 
. Using a pole-ax or a double-bitted ax: 
(a) Fell a tree. 
(b) Chop a 1-foot log in two. 
8. Hew a log with 
(a) An adz 
(b) An ax 
9. Make gluts and a maul, and use them to split 1-foot log. 
10. Using woodsy materials and heavy tools, make a pro- 
ject of permanent value to the campsite. 
11. Make some personal woodcraft article, preferably in- 
volving jacknife skill. 
12. Using a compass, follow a straight course through thick 
timber for a half-mile. 
13. Supervise the training of a camper in one of the first 
three stages of these requirements. 


DW NO 


“SON 


* The following are recommended: If underl1, Jud Goes Camping 
(Mason) ; if over 11, The Junior Book of Camping and W ood- 
craft (Mason) | 

**The following are recommended: Woodcraft (Mason), Camping 
and Woodcraft (Kephart), Modern Camping Guide (Martin) 





Meal Planning for Summer Camps 


in W artime 


By Agnes B. Peterson 


From Material Presented at the Chicago Regional Conference 


DEQUATE meals for chil- 
Ae were far from usual 
even before the war, when 
food supplies were plentiful. Sur- 
veys of the dietaries of many chil- 
dren have shown that the protec- 
tive foods were often included in 
insufficient amounts whether the 
children were living in their own 
homes, in institutions, or in camps. 
These foods—milk, vegetables, 
fruits, eggs, lean meat—are the 
principal sources of vitamins and 
minerals as well as other nutrients 
essential for good growth, good 
nutrition and good health. 
Now when we are at war and 
mental and physical vigor are 
needed as never before, the prob- 


lem of providing well balanced meals is complicated 
by curtailment of certain foods as well as by in- 
creased food costs, food rationing, restricted deliv- 
eries and labor shortages. Nutritious diets are still 
possible, however, in spite of these obstacles. In 
England restrictions are greater than in this country 
and foods have been rationed a long time. Special 


efforts have been made, how- 
ever, to provide adequate 1% 
foods and the people are 
said to be as healthy as be- 
fore the war or even health- 
ier. 

Regarding our present food 
situation we are told that 
with good management 
there should be enough food 
to supply everyone with a 
healthful and well balanced 
diet. It will not be possible, 
however, to get all we want 
of every kind of food, and 
our meals will not be so var- 
ied and attractive as formerly. 
Dietaries must be planned 
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Fig. |: Percentage of certain daily nu- 
tritional requirements in | qt. milk, 
for children 10-12 years. 

Source of Data: * 


with greater care than ever and 
foods that are plentiful, such as 
cereals, must be used in larger 
quantities. 

As a guide in planning adequate 
diets the allowances set up by the 
Food and Nutrition Board of the 
National Research Council are 
generally used. This Board was 
established in 1940 to advise on 
nutrition problems in connection 
with National Defense. Its mem- 
bers who are outstanding in the 
field of nutrition determined the 
requirements at different ages for 
all recognized food essentials in- 
cluding calories, protein and the 
various minerals and vitamins. 
Their conclusions were based on 


evidence from scientific research. 

The allowances set up are spoken of as the Yard- 
stick of Good Nutrition. A suggestive guide for meal 
planning which meets the yardstick requirements is 
given on the next page. It provides possibilities for 
adjusting meal plans to war time conditions. 

Guide—Milk, the first food listed in the guide, is, 


fortunately, available and not 








Fig. 2: 


rationed. The many valuable 
nutrients furnished by milk 
are hard to duplicate from 





other sources. 
Figure 1 shows the contri- 
bution of a quart of milk to 





the daily requirements of a 
10-12 year old child. It is 





age, ine- 


fruit 
juice 


a 
‘Juice fresh, 
shredded 


Vit. C in '/2 cup servings of certain fruits 
and vegetables compared with daily requirements 
for children 10-12 years. 


* Source of Data: Taylor, Clara Mae, ''Food Values 
in Shares and Weights". N. Y. Macmillan. 1942. 


juice 


evident from the chart that 
milk is not only an excellent 
source of calcium and vitamin 
G, or riboflavin, which are 
often insufficient in diets, but 
that it supplies many other 
nutritive essentials in appre- 
ciable amounts. A quart a 
day goes far toward meeting 
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daily needs. Additional milk is advisable when sup- 
plies of meat, eggs and other foods rich in protein 


are restricted. 


If evaporated and dry milk are available, their use, 


especially in cooking, is 
recommended for econo- 
my. Evaporated milk has 
the same food value as 
pasteurized whole milk. 
Dry milk is usually made 
from skim milk and is 
equivalent in nutritive val- 
ue. Both are excellent 
foods and are convenient 
to have on hand. 


Providing vegetables 
and fruits in liberal 
amounts is dependent 
chiefly on availability and 
cost of fresh ones since 
quantities of canned goods 
allowed under the ration- 
ing plan are relatively 
small. A successful garden 
would take care of these 
problems. The need for 
all possible food produc- 


tion is urgent, and gar- 


dens pay big returns for the cost and labor involved. 


Victory Gardens, Miscellaneous Publications No. 
483, available from U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
is one of many publications which should be of value 
to those inexperienced in gardening. 


Vegetables fresh from the garden are not only 
superior in flavor but their vitamin content is at its 
maximum. This is worth considering at a time when 
sources of these essential nutrients may be less 


plentiful than usual. 


Camps sometimes secure 
vegetables and fruits as well 
as eggs from neighboring 
farms either by previous ar- 
rangement or by scouting for 
them from time to time. Far- 
mers are apt to keep camps 
in mind when they have food 
products for sale if they have 
become interested in the 
camp and its objectives. Co- 
operation may be fostered by 
arranging for children to 
visit farms in groups and in- 
viting the farmer and _ his 
‘amily to attend camp pro- 
crams. 

Gathering vegetables and 
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fruits from the camp’s or farmers’ gardens and help- 
ing in their preparation for the table provide new 


experiences for many children and may stimulate 





A GUIDE FOR MEAL PLANNING 


MILK—to drink, in cooked foods, or as cheese 
Children—%4, to | quart daily 
Adults—I pint or more daily 


VEGETABLES AND FRUITS—A+t least 5 servings daily, 

including the following: 

| serving—Potatoes or sweet potatoes 

| serving—Yellow or green vegetables 

| serving—Oranges, grapefruit, tomatoes or 
raw green leafy vegetables 

2 or more servings—Other vegetables and 
fruits, or additional servings of those listed 
above 


EGGS—Including those used in cooking 
At least 4 or 5 a week—- daily preferred 


MEAT, FISH, AND POULTRY—Dried peas and beans, 
or additional eggs or cheese, may be sub- 
stituted occasionally. 
| or more servings daily 


BREAD AND CEREAL—Whole grain and enriched 


bread or cereal or both at every meal 


BUTTER—or oleomargarine fortified with vitamin A 
At least 2 tablespoons daily 


SUGAR AND SWEETS—Moderate amounts 














SUGGESTED PLANS FOR DAY’S MEALS 
BREAKFAST—Fruit; cereal with milk; bread 


or toast and butter: milk, or cocoa made 
with milk. Eggs, bacon, or other foods 
may be added. 


DINNER—Meeat or fish, occasionally dried beans 
and peas, or cheese; potatoes; cooked 
vegetable; raw vegetable or another 
cooked vegetable (unless the dessert is 
fruit). Bread and butter; fruit or other 
simple dessert; milk. 


LUNCH OR SUPPER—A main dish such as 
eggs, hash, baked or boiled beans, mac- 
aroni and cheese, escalloped potatoes, 
spaghetti with meat and tomato, rice 
and cheese, thick soup, cheese souffle. 
Salad or vegetable or fruit; bread and 
butter, or sandwiches; fruit or other 
simple dessert, if desired; milk. 











interest in eating these foods. 


Vegetables and fruits 
are more or less inter- 
changeable in the dietary. 
Potatoes, leafy, green and 
yellow vegetables, and cit- 
rus fruits and tomatoes are 
especially rich in minerals 
and vitamins. A serving 
from each group every 
day is recommended. If a 
wide choice of green and 
yellow vegetables is not 
available, it is well to keep 
in mind that carrots and 
cabbage which are usually 
plentiful are high in nu- 
tritive value and are well 
liked by children, espec- 
tally when served raw. 

We often rely largely on 
fruits for vitamin C, or 
ascorbic acid, but in the 
early summer many are not 
available. Fresh grapefruit 


is not on the market and oranges may be expensive. 
Tomatoes and fruits such as apples and_ peaches 
usually are not plentiful and reasonable in price until 
the latter part of the season. Canned juices are high 
in ration point value. 


Enough vitamin C can be supplied by other foods 
if the dietary is planned with requirements in mind. 
Raw green leafy vegetables are a dependable source 
when eaten in generous amounts. Smaller quantities 


of this vitamin are present in 
cooked greens and in other 
fruits and vegetables includ- 
ing potatoes, especially po- 
tatoes fresh from the garden 
and cooked whole in their 
skins. Raw turnips, canta- 
loupes and strawberries are 
good sources. When wild 
strawberries and raspberries 
grow near camp children 
should be encouraged to look 
for them and to eat them. 


In Figure 2 a comparison 
of the amounts of vitamin C 
in half-cup servings of sev- 
eral fruits and vegetables is 
given. Fresh raw cabbage as 

(Continued on page 20) 









vides opportunities for the child to participate 
in purposeful activities. Now there is a high- 
sounding statement that looks good and can be ade- 
quately defended by the findings of modern psy- 
chology, but what does it mean? Right here is where 
the argument begins .. . an argument that has raged 
ever since Rousseau hurled a thunderbolt against the 
eighteenth century Scholastics. The controversy still 
tages today between those who believe in activity 
learning or the so-called progressive front on the one 
hand and the formal disciplinarians on the other. 
Much of the basis for the controversy would dis- 
solve if there could be some agreement on the mean- 
ing of certain terms and if all concerned would 
examine and interpret properly the findings of mod- 
ern psychology. The trouble is that some of these 
findings have added to the confusion because those 
who interpreted them (including some psychologists ) 
have drawn implications that were not warranted. 
For example, according to the actual tests and care- 
ful experimentation the psychologists have demon- 
strated that human beings learn better and faster 
when they really want to, when they are interested in 
what they are learning. The evidence here is pretty 
clear-cut and very few psychologists would challenge 
it. But along comes somebody who assumes that this 
means that children, therefore, should learn only 
that which interests them at the moment or what they 
want to learn and that a school or camp program 
should be built solely on the interest of children. This 


(vies op is educationally good because it pro- 


Sawing logs at the Community Victory Corps Project ''The Swampin' Bee", Norwell, Mass. 
Courtesy, The Boston Globe 
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The Role of Purpose in Camping 
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By 
E. DeAlton Partridge 


is a horse of an entirely different color and one that 
takes the rider along a trail that leads into all kinds 
of difficulty. 

Any person in his right mind would hesitate to try 
and corral this steed, but it must be tamed if we are 
to talk intelligently about the meaning of purpose 
and know how it can be made to function properly in 
a camping program. So draw a deep breath and we 
will take a crack at it even though before we finish 
we may wish we had let the animal alone. 

While it is true that children learn best those 
things they want to learn, it does not necessarily 
follow that what they want is what they shou/d learn. 
Indeed, we can go one step further—there is no rea- 
son to assume that what children want to do will be 
best for them. This leads to a conclusion that may 
be shocking to some and sound reactionary in these 
days: 

Children seldom are in a position to know what is 
best for them and the content of an educational pro- 
gram cannot be built on the foundation of child likes 
and dislikes. A study of human interests and their 
relation to learning can help determine how to teach 
but not necessarily what to teach. 


Now lest this sounds like a re- 
version back to authoritarianism 
in dealing with children let it be 
said that very few adults, simply 
by being adults, know what is best 
for children either, unless they 
have made a pretty thorough study 
of life and its social requirements. 


In other words, if we want to 
face the stark truth of the matter, 
it is not possible to build a school 
or camp program upon the desires 
and current interests of children 
alone, and expect it to contain 
“ what is best for them. Neither is 
a ¢ it always possible to determine 
Fale what is best for children by asking 
their parents or other adults. A 
knowledge of child needs can 
come only through a_ systematic 
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and intelligent study of the social scheme in which 
children will live. A study of individuals cannot 
alone furnish the basis for setting up educational 
aims, it can, however help to achieve these aims after 
they have been determined. 

With these ideas in mind it seems that the task of 
adults is twofold: 1. To determine the real needs of 
children in the modern world, and 2. To so motivate 
children as to cause them to want or be interested in 
these needs. Right here is where camping as an edu- 
cational method carries tremendous possibilities. 

It so happens that camping offers a series of 
experiences that can be of great value to children. 
Indeed, unless the average American child goes to 
camp there is a whole vital area of education he will 
never have. Furthermore, a good camp offers the 
child these vital experiences in a combination that 
children enjoy tremendously, and therefore, if the 
psychologists know what they are talking about, in 
a way that causes them to learn more effectively. 
Thus camping can have two great recommendations 
... the content is useful and the method effective. 

In the average school the child is confronted with 
many tasks quite foreign to the pupil’s immediate 
needs and his own purposes in life as he sees them at 
the moment. School marks, staying in after school 
and other devices are used to try and convince the 
child it will be to his advantage to accept certain 
goals that may otherwise seem remote to him. 
Another method used by adults is to offer tangible 
awards to those children who outwardly give evi- 
dence of accepting the goals adults want them to. 
Psychologists have criticized these artificial rewards 
so some educators have assumed that the solution to 
the dilemma lay in allowing the child to choose his 
own program and decide his own rate of progress 
entirely. In other words, according to this theory, 
the child could be made to want to do things by let- 
ting him do what he wanted to. 

Inspired youth leaders are not those who spend 
their life trying to satisfy the whims and passing inter- 
ests of children but rather those who study the needs 
of youth and then use effective means of motivating 
the children to try to satisfy needs through their own 
efforts. This is giving the child real purpose as 
against passing whims based upon limited experi- 
ence. Furthermore, since interests are determined al- 
most entirely by past experience it means that the 
child is growing continually toward a higher and 
more wholesome type of interests under this kind of 
‘eadership. 

Unfortunately children are a good deal like adults 
in deciding upon what things are really worth strug- 
cling for. Adults, as can be demonstrated in a hun- 
cred ways, are notoriously self-centered in this 
respect. America did not seriously prepare for her 
‘efense until her own vital interests were at stake 
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even though it would have saved great wealth and 
untold human lives to have done so. A few months 
before Pearl Harbor politicians were arguing about 
putting the selective service act off until after elec- 
tions. Like adults, children see purpose in those 
things that affect them directly. The high school lad 
who hated mathematics suddenly takes a new lease 
on life when he finds the subject necessary to his 
entrance into the Navy. Any teacher can cite a dozen 
cases of pupils who have done poor work for years — 
until they finally decided the line of work they 
wanted to follow, then they buckled down and went 
to town. 

There is no question about it, children work hard- 
er and learn more when their own purpose enters in. 
Their own purpose enters in most definitely in those 
tasks where their personal needs are at stake. Here is 
where camping comes in again for a bow. The skill- 
fully used camping program is almost ideal for moti- 
vating certain phases of life needs. The wise camp 
leader can make learning and living so close together 
that the child does not know where one leaves off 
and the other begins. 

Take the matter of food, for example. One of the 
great areas of human living that occupies much of 
man’s attention and affects the life of every person 
has to do with food. A proper understanding of con- 
servation, preparation and consumption of food is 
particularly needed in America where a land of plenty 
produces one third of a nation ill-fed. As a people 
we have not adequately taught our children the pro- 
per perspective with respect to food. A camp pro- 
gram if wisely conceived and administered is an ideal 
place to teach about this important human need. 

With their own hunger to motivate them (no ar- 
tificial incentive certainly) and a chance to partici- 
pate in the whole range of food-getting activities the 
child in camp can learn how food is grown, harvested, 
processed, cooked and served. The hungry camper 
who has hiked eight miles through the woods does 
not need a gold star or the possibility of an A in 
cooking to convince him that the work necessary to 
prepare and serve a meal is a worthy purpose. He has 
inside information to that effect and he will learn 
cooperation, patience and the meaning of calories in 
the process providing the counselor rises to the occa- 
sion. His purposes are the same as the counselor who 
works with him so that he is more apt to seek after 
and use the advice given by the adult with whom he 
is working. 

The same thing is true in the field of construction. 
Youngsters who are faced with the necessity of build- 
ing a table or a bench because they need it will work 
harder and learn more, under good leadership, than 
youngsters who construct a foot-stool in school sim- 
ply to get a mark or two points credit. However, 

(Continued on page 17) 











Camping: Dilemma or Challenge 


By 


William Gould Vinal, 


7 HE weatherbeaten camper 


has become a symbol. The 

resilience in his face, his 
energetic step, his buoyant 
laughter—you don’t get those 
in tenement rookeries and man- 
made canyons. Is it too bold to 
plan now for camping? It 
would be amazing if any one 
dared to act differently. Camp- 
ing for victory is a necessity. 

Camps are the nations all- 
time physical plants for health, 
education, recreation, and safe- 
ty. War time is the time to im- 
prove health. To be healthy is 
patriotism. The same goes for education, recreation, 
and safety. The camp is a laboratory where exists the 
opportunity to lead the way out of chaos. No, we 
dare not sacrifice camping. It’s the most democratic 
process America has produced in our day and age. 

True, there will be a shift of emphasis. Camps are 
gearing into the war program. Anyone missing the 
experience will be that much short in being equipped 
for the reconstruction period that is sure to come. 
The campers Forest-Fire Fighters Corps stand ready 
to fight, if necessary. That is not exactly playing at 
soldier either. The bugle has blown for camping’s 
greatest opportunity. 

Camps have tremendous possibilities to produce 
food. The Food Army can determine the war. Ameri- 
ca must feed repatriated nationals and the starved 
peoples of defeated nations. 
Picking up the eggs and eating 
all that’s on the plate, are home- 
ly virtues. Eating fresh vege- 
tables instead of staple foods 
for canning and passing up 
coffee is easier when in a group. 
Camps have salvaged the social 
advantages of the traditional 
family way of living. We can- 
not close camps and at the same 
time produce food for victory 
and practice the democracy for 
which we are fighting. If it is 
going to take planning, financ- 
ing and organization after the 
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war it will take it now. There 
is no sudden way of becoming 
something we are not. If there 
were no other way, the govern- 
ment itself should finance camp- 
ing. The British Government 
has already accepted it as a 
necessity. 

Nothing equals gardening for 
physical fitness. A garden caus- 
es one to wear old clothes. It 
even makes high heels and 
turn-ups on trousers look fool- 
ish. That gears into war time 
policy. It is challenging and 
satisfying to the youth who 
really wants to help fight. Many people have been 
taught that gardening is drudgery. It can be made 
more interesting. It can be a life-time hobby. Camps 
employ leaders who know both gardening and lead- 
ership. The gain in camp gardens will not be so 
much in volume of cash crops as in terms of self- 
sufficiency and morale. However, one must not 
scorn this drop-in-the-bucket production when added 
to the large scale farmer crops. 

Instead of using tires and gas to be carried fifty 
miles to the base of a famous mountain, camps are 
figuratively moving closer to their neighborhoods. 
This is also a gain. To walk instead of ride is not a 
sacrifice. When campers help Farmer Brown with 
his fruit crop they are getting a liberal education. 
When they lead the horse to drink they are also being 
led up new avenues of experi- 
ence. To engage in crop activity 
in a corn field, to live and work 
cooperatively on a farm is a 
democratic process. To assume 
responsibility is profitable. 
Teachers in camp communities, 
rather than getting away this 
summer, are remaining to help. 
They are impressed with the 
importance of camping as a 
crucial war time necessity. This 
is fortunate as many camp lead- 
ers have been called into the 
service. Camps are getting back 
to the little red school house, 
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not to deal with the 3R program but the fundamentals 
that abound in the environment. 

This does not mean the abandonment of arithmetic, 
in its more practical form. Some campers will earn 
their way. The purchase of war stamps with hard 
money is an important step in preventing uncon- 
trolled inflation. The camper in group living is 
easily taught to voluntarily save. Thrift with pocket 
money is the thing to do. The task of camps in war- 


time is not much different than in peace time. There 
is no need of a long dissertation to prove the obvious. 

To repeat then: Camps are programming their 
summer activities to meet the demands of a fateful 
future. ‘“What youth will be they are now becom- 
ing’. Camp directors are standing by their post. Life 
goes on. Let’s equip the children with the best we 
have. It’s not their war. It will be their peace but 
they will have to win it. 





A RE VIE W -- Conservation for Victory” 


By 
Mariann Marshall 


EpiTor’s Norte: ‘Conservation for Victory” is the 1942 report 
prepared by Mr. Alfred H. Wyman and the staff of the Sherwood 
Forest Camp, operated by the Park and Playground Association of 
St. Louis, Missouri. Since the program material included may be 
of special interest to camp directors planning for the coming summer, 
Miss Mariann Marshall, psychologist of the Francis Parker School, 
Chicago, has reviewed the report for readers of the Camping 
Magazine. 


sense answers to common sense problems the 

Sherwood Camp Report for 1942 is little short 
of inspirational. It shows a logical acceptance of 
challenges growing out of an emergency situation. 
Instead of filling children with idealistic phraseology 
and little tasks of busy work, an attempt was made 
to give them a truly functional part in every day living 
and to ally them more closely with the work of the 
community to which they were to return. 

Obviously, the key note of today’s living is con- 
servation. Sherwood chose for its theme, ‘“Conserva- 
tion for Victory” and to this end attempted to demon- 
strate ways and means of conserving both men and 
materials. Children were taught to preserve and 
value camp and personal equipment. Likewise they 
felt the need for conserving and releasing man power 
tor wartime jobs. This year campers did real work 
in dish washing, road maintenance, care of building 
and grounds, etc. They actually experienced conser- 
vation as a meaningful activity and not simply as a 
term to agree with theoretically. 

Civilian Defense, being the community activity of 
the hour, the Sherwood Forest Camp wisely sought 
to incorporate it into its camp program. The report 
says: ‘““We undertook the job as an experiment to 
see if it could be worked into a camp program suc- 
cessfully. We hoped that it would teach the indi- 
vidual campers to take responsibility seriously. At a 
time like this, if camps do not teach the children 
something which they will encounter within the next 
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F es those of us who are looking for common 


few years, then they have no right to operate during 
times of emergency.” 

Defense committees were organized similar to 
those of the United States Civilian Defense Corps 
and arm bands with appropriate insignia were award- 
ed to the campers for their performance in defense 
duties. The duties and performances of these various 
corps were entirely practical as may be observed 
from observation of the partial list which follows: 
Defense Air Raid Warden 

1. Check on her group during fire drill. 

2. Check on all fire equipment in the village. 

3. Check on inflamable materials in the cabins. 

4. Check on campers in cabins at rest hours and at night. 
Defense Emergency Food and Housing Corps 

1. Get food for village cook-outs. 

2. Supervise hikes and sleeping equipment. 

3. Get sheets from office for villages weekly. 

Nurses’ Aides Corps 

1. Supervise airing of bedding in villages each week. 

2. Check First-Aid equipment in villages and on hikes. 

3. Supervise foot baths at the swimming pool. 

4. Make surgical dressings. 

Road and Repair Crew 

1. Keep all roads and paths of Sherwood Forest in good 

condition. : 

2. Clean up parking area every Sunday after the visitors 

have left. 

3. Clean up after camp activities. 


Children who take active part in an experience of 
this kind can certainly be expected to have a more 
understanding attitude towards what adults are try- 
ing to accomplish in their committees and can also 
be expected to play a more active part in the defense 
activities for which they, as children, are responsible. 

Opportunities were also provided for leadership 
training for selected groups sent by the referral agen- 
cies. Boys and girls who had exhibited potential 
leadership qualities were given an intensive as well 
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as extensive course in recreational skills and practices 
which would enable them to take positions of leader- 
ship on return to their own local agencies. Training 
course certificates in the following areas were granted 
to those who qualified: First Aid, Leadership Theory 
Discussion, Arts and Crafts, Nature Study, Pioneer- 
ing, and Athletics. These certificates represented 
more than the theoretical understanding of leader- 
ship techniques since each child was given practical 
opportunities to act as leader in real situations, as 
on hikes, parties, planning groups, etc. With the 
growing shortage of available adults for child care 
and guidance these boys and girls can play a real part 
in the care and supervision of younger children. We 
will probably become increasingly dependent on 
young people like these in continuing camping pro- 
grams if the war lasts for many more years. 

Also of special interest in the report are the notes 
on “Program Planning for 1943”. Because the ideas 
expressed are sensible and timely it seems advisable 
to quote at length. 

“Camp staffs must keep in mind the following 
words: substitution, improvisation, and innovation. 
All three words are invaluable keys to program con- 
struction and conversion of activities to meet war- 
time needs. The 1943 Sherwood Forest Camp pro- 
gram will be enriched and balanced in the following 
way by: 

1. Improvising games that mimic war maneuvers such as 

“Ranger” or Commando” types of activities. 

2. Survival activities that have to do with living success- 
fully and safely while in the woods, such as: 

a. Learning to use edible wild plants. 

b. Finding and using substitutes for tea and coffee. 

c. Finding edible roots, barks, seeds, berries, etc. 

d. Learning what plants to use for dyeing, cleaning, 

and as insecticides. 

e. Learning to use vegetation for shelter, fabrics, bind- 

ing, and basketry. 

3. “Swimmando” Programs. The regular aquatic activi- 
ties will be minimized, and the newer splashless swim- 
ming strokes and under water swimming as well as 
floating with improvised rafts will be featured. 

4. Weather and Star study will be carried on through 


contests and games. 
5. Camouflage will be used in woodcraft and commando 


games. 
6. Nutrition programs and mass feeding methods will be 


taught. 

7. Health Education, including an understanding of con- 
ditioning and symptoms of fatigue and illness will be 
given. 

Priority lists and rationing will cause our counseling. 
staff to find greater use for salvage and native ma- 
terials. 

“Another innovation for Sherwood Foresters will 
be the ten-mile hike from the end of the bus ride into 
camp. Planning for this long first day hike will re- 
quire the following procedure: 1. systematic pre- 
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camp conditioning of campers; 2. complete clinical 
check as to their physical condition; 3. check of the 
campers’ feet as to type and condition of the shoes to 
be worn well in advance of going to camp. Since each 
bus will only hold twenty-two passengers, it is proba- 
ble that we will be allowed only half this number of 
seats on any one bus. The two morning buses will 
get the children into Troy in time to allow them to 
follow Boone’s Lick Trail into camp. Campers 
arriving on late afternoon and evening buses will 
camp along the trail overnight. It will require about 
four days to transport 120 campers by this method. 

“Limitations and restrictions are causing our 
Board to consider the following plan for carrying on 
the camp program this summer: 

1. Opening camp on the basis of leadership train- 
ing for potential boy and girl recreation group lead- 
ers. Both boys’ and girls’ encampments will be for 
periods of four weeks. 

2. Counseling staff to be selected on the basis of 
ot to teach leadership techniques and program 
skills. 

We feel that Sherwood Forest Camp can readjust 
to meet wartime needs by: 

1. Developing a program which places greater 
emphasis upon activities which develop endurance, 
strength, good nutrition, and good morale. 

2. Carrying out a program on a quality and not 
quantity basis. 

3. Contributing potential leaders to serve at home, 
in industry and on the war fronts.” 

The ideals expressed in the above quotation are 
admittedly high yet withal practical enough to form 
a basic platform for any activity which might come 
under the heading of ‘Camping for 1943”. Certainly 
the world today has no need for “ivory towers” for 
its children. Parents and children alike need to feel 
that what they are doing really contributes toward 
the ultimate goal of victory. Recreation for escape is 
no longer acceptable. It is far more sound psychologi- 
cally that children be helped to face reality calmly 
and adjust to it cheerfully. They want to live the 
history which they are helping to make. It is pro- 
grams such as this that make it possible for children 
to fulfill these needs and to function adequately and 


happily. 





Jan. and Feb. Magazines Wanted 


We have had repeated requests for single 
copies of the January and February issues of the 
Camping Magazine. Our supply is completely 
exhausted. It will be appreciated if individuals 
or groups who have extra copies available will 
return them to 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
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Victory Tax Regulations 


The employer shall collect 5 per cent of all wages 

and salaries paid in excess of $12 per week. Room 
and board is not a consideration in this remuneration 
because the employee is living in “enforced resi- 
dence” (24 hours a day nature of camp employee's 
job). 
? oe example: For an employee paid $25 a week 
plus room and board the Victory Tax is assessed on 
the $13 which is in excess of the allowed $12 a week 
untaxed. Forms can be secured from your district 
office of the Collector of Internal Revenue. 

Returns must be made to the Collector of Internal 
Revenue on a quarterly basis. The employee must be 
furnished with a written statement showing the 
amount of salary paid for the period employed and 
the amount of tax deducted. 


Rationing Reports 


More About Rationing—You must register in 
Group 1 as an Institutional User if you have /ess than 
50 persons living on the premises of your camp. This 
is the “pooled book” plan for purchasing supplies. 
Your initial allocation of points for pre-camp pur- 
chases is secured from your Local War Price and 
Rationing Board by application on Institutional User 
Blank. Subsequent purchases are made through the 
use of stamps from the pooled books of your campers. 

In fairness to your camper and his family do not 
use more than 11 points per week or 48 points per 
calendar month. 


You may register in Group 3 if you have more than 
50 persons living on the premises. This group uses 
the Ration Banking plan. Your campers must bring 
their War Ration Books and deposit them with you. 
You must remove any stamps from Book One that 
expire while the child is in camp. You must remove 
ll points per week or 48 points per calendar month 
from Book Two. These are not to be used for pur- 
chasing food but must be surrendered to your local 
War Price and Rationing Board. 


Imperative Suggestion: Every camp that possibly 
can should make a contribution to Food Production. 
You may need to in supplementing rationed foods. 


You can help reduce the inevitable food shortage 
by developing a camp garden. Thus you may provide 
1 wholesome work experience for your campers, add 
your bit to the food production of the nation and at 
the same time introduce a basic educational element 
‘2 your program. Camp gardens will contribute to 
victory. 
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Japanese=American Counselors 


and Campers Available 


A recent communication from the War Relocation 
Authority in Washington suggests an opportunity 
for the American Camping Association and the Re- 
location Authority to be mutually helpful. WRA 
is the Federal Agency assisting Japanese-Americans, 
evacuated from the West Coast, to reestablish them- 
selves. Most of the evacuees are now living at relo- 
cation centers ranging in population from 7,000 to 
17,000. Two-thirds of the group are citizens of the 
United States, many of them children. 

In the relocation centers are a number of excellent- 
ly qualified loyal Americans of Japanese ancestry 
who are qualified to fill counselor positions. Camp 
directors who are interested should communicate 
with the Employment Division of the War Reloca- 
tion Authority, Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

There are also considerable numbers of children 
of Japanese ancestry who would like to attend camps. 
A few are able to pay their own way. At the present 
time it is uncertain whether arrangements can be 
made for placements within Arizona and California 
as these states are located in the restricted military 
zone. However, this could be explored at a later 
time in the light of opportunities which might de- 
velop. 


A special sub-committee on Relationships in Wash- 
ington has been organized as a part of the Public 
Relations Committee of the A.C.A. Serving in this 
group are: Frederick H. Lewis, Pauline Kinsinger. 
Aiding the committee in furnishing information are: 
Ruth Osborn of the Girl Scouts, Howard Patton and 
Wes Klusmann of the Boy Scouts. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Camp directors interested in obtaining re- 
prints of the article “Camping: Dilemma or 
Challenge” by Cap’n Bill Vinal for promotion 
purposes write to 343 S. Dearborn, Chicago, 
Ill., c/o Camping Magazine, before April 25. 
Reprints in bulk quantities can be ordered at 
low cost. 

“Rationing Reports from Washington’ by 
Wes Klusmann, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Price: 2 cents each for bulk orders, plus 
mailing costs. 

“Camping—A Wartime Asset’, report of the 
Alexandria Conference, Association Press, 347 
Madison Ave., New York City. Prices: 1000 
for $50; 100 for $6; 12 for $1; single copies, 
10 cents. 
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SECTION NEWS 











Lester F. Scott, National Executive of Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc., retired on March 31st after twenty-seven years of asso- 
ciation with the organization. Martha F. Allen, who has 
served as Assistant Executive for the past year and a half, 
has assumed Mr. Scott’s position by appointment of the 
Executive Committee of the National Board of Directors of 
Camp Fire Girls and will be the first woman to stand at the 
head of the 321,000 membership since its founding in 1912. 

Long a believer in the importance of outdoor living, Mr. 
Scott has influenced the establishment of 141 camps through- 
out the United States, which last summer accommodated 
48,829 girls. During his administration the total Camp Fire 
membership has increased from 60,000 to its present num- 
ber, with local councils situated in 175 of the larger cities 
of the country. 

Miss Allen began her career in social work with the 
Board of Public Welfare in the District of Columbia and 
has since worked with the Resettlement Administration, the 
Farm Security Administration, and the Cincinnati Metro- 
politan Housing Authority. 

ee 


The excellent study group report, “Priorities Affecting 
Camping”, which appeared in the March issue of Camping 
Magazine, was organized by the following people from the 
New York section: chairman, S. D. Gershovitz, Director of 
Health and Camping Activities, Jewish Welfare Board; 
Harry J. Bick, Private Camp Directors Association ; Dorothy 
E. Biddick, Executive Director, Camp Fire Girls; J. E. 
Bishop, National Director, Engineering Service, Boy Scouts 
of America; R. H. Bryan, Assistant Director Engineering 
Service, Boy Scouts of America; Elin Lindberg, Camp Man- 
agement Advisor, Girl Scouts; Monte Melamed, Director 
of Activities, Williamsburg Y. M. H. A. 

a 

Canadian camp directors are looking forward to a most 
interesting season, in spite of new regulations necessitated 
by war conditions. During the past few months the camp 
leaders of the Ontario Section have been giving considera- 
tion to all the government rulings which affect camping, 
and are prepared to meet new situations with careful plan- 
ning. Captain Ian Eisenhardt, Director of Wartime Recrea- 
tion at Ottawa, was invited to speak at one of the meetings. 
A possible plan for camps to cooperate in providing a 
holiday for war workers was discussed. Although nothing 
definite along this line has yet been worked out, something 
may evolve in the future and the department at Ottawa has 
been assured that the Ontario Camping Association is ready 
to cooperate. 


Dr. J. H. Ebbs, Nutrition Adviser to the Food Con- . 


troller at Ottawa, will act as chairman of a special meeting 
called by request to discuss food and nutrition problems. 
A panel discussion including outstanding dietitians and 
representatives of wholesale food firms will take place. Each 
camp which has membership in the Association may invite 
to this meeting, its dietitians, cooks and trip counselors. 
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Miss Marjorie Scott, special dietetic expert to the Foods 
Administration of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board at 
Ottawa, will take part in the discussion.—Mary S. Edgar, 
section news reporter. 

=: * 

Camp directors looking for novel ways of keeping in 
touch with former campers will be interested in a recent 
letter sent out to 600 former campers by Leslie S. Deal of 
the Denver Y.M.C.A. Camp Chief Ouray, in which one of 
the favorite camp horses told stories of all the horses, what 
they had done, what they thought about, funny incidents 
from last summer, and new plans for the coming summer. 
Responses came in at once including many from boys who 
are now in the Service, parents of former campers, and 
campers themselves.—Rocky Mountain section. 

. e-s 

The Pennsylvania section has developed a summary in 
mimeographed form called “Local Interpretation of the 
Alexandria Conference Report” following a series of study 
group meetings during the winter. Concrete helps are given 
to assist in planning for staff, transportation, food, ration- 
ing, priorities, administration, publicity, promotion, health 
and safety, and camp objectives. Copies of the report may 
be secured from Morris Edelson, Secy-Treas., 6612 Morris 
Park Road, Philadelphia, Pa., at 50 cents a copy or $2.00 
for 5 copies. 

* ok 

Congratulations to the four sections of the A.C.A. and 
their effective membership committees who by the middle 
of March had already exceeded their total memberships for 
1942: Allegheny, Chicago, Missouri Valley, and New 
York. Running a close second in membership returns are: 
Iowa, New England, New Jersey, and Ontario. 





Camping and Agricultural Training 
Course at Mass. State College 


Dates for the training course, Outdoor Recreation 
and Wartime Camping, offered for camp directors, 
leaders, and volunteers at Massachusetts State Coll- 
lege have been set for May 24-29. The course has 
been designed primarily for persons engaged in or 
about to be working in outdoor recreation, camp di- 
rection, and counselling. Training will be offered in 
both wilderness camping and agriculture techniques 
as a preparation for leaders who will be serving in 
both areas during the coming summer. Directors 
who are planning summer programs centering around 
victory gardens, harvest camping, forest service and 
other wartime projects may be interested in using this 
unusual opportunity to train leaders and to work out 
plans for the summer. The course is offered without 
tuition charges except for a $1 registration fee. For 
complete information write the Director of Short 
Courses, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Mass. 





Please mention The Cam ping Magazine when writ 
ing advertisers. 
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Role of P urpose in Camping 


(Continued from page 11) 


skillful teaching and leadership by adults is constant- 
ly called for if this is to be accomplished. To turn 
campers loose on the job without trained leadership 
will not insure the best results. 

In a camp that is administered as a camp should 
be and not as a summer hotel, the campers will come 
to realize early that the things to be done are not 
simply tasks organized and distributed by adults but 
rather a part of the scheme of things that affect them 
intimately. If they do not make their beds properly 
they may be cold, if they do not pitch the tent right 
it may rain in on them, unless the potatoes are peeled 
they will not be ready to eat when the other food is 
... the reasons for doing these tasks are to be found 
in the daily routine of living, not in the edicts of 
adults hired to keep little hands busy. 

The camp director who is interested in the mental 
and physical development of his campers will not 
base the camp program upon what he thinks the 
campers will like, but will rather gear the program 
to fit the needs of children and then motivate it in 
such a way as to cause the campers to like it as much 
as possible. This means in practice, that there may 
be in any good camp program certain things that chil- 
dren do not like as a separate or detached activity .. . 
but they should learn to do it as a part of the scheme, 
and may come to like it if it fits into the larger pur- 
pose for which they are striving. Dishwashing is a 
good example here. Few campers would choose this 
as an elective from a long list of activities, and yet 
dishwashing as a part of the program of living out- 
doors is something all campers should experience 
and is not half bad (they find to their surprise) when 
it is motivated by the greater purposes of successful 
outdoor living. 


One must not conclude from the foregoing that 
campers should never have a chance to make choices 
or follow their own inclinations. As a matter of fact, 
once the broad aims of a camping program have been 
determined and a general idea of how these aims can 
best be accomplished has been worked out then the 
process of following this program can be a whole 
series of camper decisions and much of the camp day 
may be given over to projects where camper desires 
hold sway. We have not said that camper interest 
should be ignored as a method of approach but rather 
that it is not a safe criterion for determining what 
should or should not be included in the program. 

Actual experience has shown that in a program 
based largely upon the problems of living in a group 
outdoors and providing for the basic human needs 
campers’ interests lean surprisingly in the direction 
c' the broader aims that adults sponsor. This is one 
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.~»» THE SMARTEST STYLES 


... TESTED AND APPROVED 
QUALITY 


oo. TOPS” IN VALUE 


.-- INCREASED INTEREST IN 
GYM AND SPORTS 


Give your girls the op- 
portunity of selecting 
MOORE Gym Suits. 


Young America is more 
aware than ever of the im- 
portance in keeping fit... 
There is a new enthusiasm 
for physical education pro- 
grams... You — as Direc- 
tors of Physical Education 
— are rendering a real 
service to the nation in 
helping to keep the morale 
of our young people high 
and their bodies strong. 


Write for our new Style 
Book No. C1 TODAY. 
There is no obligation. 





more good reason why camping can be such a valu- 
able educational experience. 





Campers Go Gardening 


(Continued from page 4) 


A mistake many gardeners make is planting the 
seed too deep. In general, seed should be planted 
only deep enough to make sure that it is in soil that 
is moist. Too shallow planting may leave the seed 
so near the surface that the soil around it dries out 
before the seed germinates; or the seed may become 
uncovered by rain. Planting too deep delays germin- 
ation and may prevent some of the sprouts from push- 
ing through the soil. 

When the garden has thus been planted, it can be 
noised about the camp that the seeds of Victory are 
in the ground. Yet the time for real shouting is still 
a long ways off, and before it arrives there are the 
Axis agents called insects, weeds, and diseases to be 
combatted. They, however, are the villains of other 
installments in the continued story of gardening, and 
it is perhaps enough merely to mention them when 
spading is still to be done. “Sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof,’ is one good text for gardeners, but 
perhaps in spring a better one is the promise that 
“Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 
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#7) WARDROBE 
i LIST SERVICE 
To Protect Your Campers and Your Camp... 


No wardrobe list is complete unless it includes the marking 
of all articles with the owner's full name. And the standard 
marking method at schools and camps everywhere is Cash's 


WOVEN Names. 


For generations Cash's Names have identified both cloth- 
ing and wearer, protecting from loss and ownership disputes. 
Cash's Names are WOVEN—not just printed or stamped—for 
neat, permanent, safe marking. They stand up better under 
hard usage than any other method. 


Your campers ought to use WOVEN name tapes made by 
Cash's—and to help you enforce your requirements we will 
supply FREE order blanks, wardrobe lists, etc. on request. 
Write for information, samples, and prices. 


nee 
‘ 








Special! For those camps and campers who desire 
woven name quality and utility at the lowest pos- 
sible price we offer Cash’s JACQUARD Woven 
Names in 3 styles. Ask about them. 















23 Camp Street CASH Ss South Norwalk, Conn. 























You Reach More Prospective 
Campers in Suburban Homes 


through the N.Y.Herald Tribune 
than through any other newspaper 


publishing a CAMP DIRECTORY 

















* 


The New York Herald Tribune enters thous- 
ands of above-average-income homes... with- 
in 50 miles of New York C.ty ... every day in 
the week. This CONCENTRATED circulation is 
an important factor to consider in contacting 
parents these days of difficult transportation. 


The Herald Tribune Camp Service—giving personal 
guidance in camp selection to parents—is an 
additional enrollment aid for advertisers 


Send for Rate Card and Full Information Today 


SCHOOL AND CAMP SERVICE 
NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 





Program and People 


By 
Abbie Graham 


Essentials for the Wilderness 


lights” of two regional camping conferences, to 

try to convey the renewed strength which I have 
felt in these camping groups, to indicate the progress 
we have made in solving the problems which we 
faced at Alexandria. I had even considered passing 
on a joke or two. However, I soon gave up this am- 
bitious outline. Highlights are so seldom illuminat- 
ing. I at least have not mastered the technique of de- 
hydrating conference ideas in such a way as to make 
them portable and what is more palatable to distant 
constituencies. 

I shall therefore with a small exception limit my- 
self to a consideration of one conference item—the 
twenty-eight pound pack which Earle C. McKinstry 
of the Worcester Area Boy Scouts laid on the Boston 
Conference table. The exception in which I shall 
indulge myself is those two jokes. I think I had 
better include them. 

One of the interesting things about groups beset 
with problems is the way in which humor springs 
up to make the problems bearable. Now at the Chi- 
cago Conference there was much talk of food, how 
to make rationing work, how to deal with shortages. 
At a food panel made up in part of wholesale grocers 
and meat-packer representatives, a man said that re- 
cently a person went into a butcher-shop to buy some 
meat. Tired from waiting in a long line, he rested his 
elbow on the butcher’s counter and three people 
bought it. The second remark is not so much a joke 
as a Satisfaction to those who find themselves bored 
with the vegetable plate. In the meatless days ahead 
such boredom may increase unless we know the 
cause of this dullness. A speaker at the private camp 
luncheon said: The trouble with the vegetable plate 
is that it is sexless! 

Now I can get on to this twenty-eight pound pack, 
made, equipped and presented to the Boston group by 
a veteran of the woods. When Mr. McKinstry un- 
strapped this intriguing object, ‘‘the trailer that rides 
on your back’’, containing clothing, shelter, cooking 
equipment and a three-day supply of food for an ex- 
cursion into the wilderness, the eyeballs of all leaned 
forward noticeably in their sockets. He was not 4 
man to waste space in a pack, nor words before an 
audience. His preliminary remarks were not much 
longer than his subject: “Wilderness Camping—De- 


| HAD thought this month to present four “high- 
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veloping in Youth Resourcefulness and Self-reliance.”’ 
He said he thought it was a good thing for a boy to 
make his own pack and all the gadgets he might need 
for a trip. If a boy shows timidity and dread of the 
unknown experience ahead, set him to inventing 
things that will make him feel safe and that will in- 
sure good food. Teach him to be useful to himself. 
He will in the process acquire self-reliance. 

Realizing that the curiosity of the audience was 
demanding satisfaction, he began to open the neat 
little side pockets and to pull out the contents: a 
cooking kit packed tightly with food, fresh meat for 
the first dinner and butter for the trip stowed nicely 
in the frying pan; small metal sheets so constructed 
that they could be hitched together to make a reflec- 
tor oven; water proof matches; little inventions fitting 
into other inventions; shaving equipment for the re- 
turn journey to civilization; extra clothes; an ingen- 
ious sewing kit. I must linger a moment with that 
sewing kit. As he drew it out I could see that he was 
pleased with it. He waved it triumphantly. We ex- 
pected great things. It proved to be a match with a 
threaded needle laid against it and the thread wound 
tightly around both, thread to match his outside 
clothes. What one darns with underneath was, he 
suggested, a man’s own business. He drew out a 
tent and strong slender tent pegs, unrolled a sleeping 
bag that had kept him warm in below-zero weather, 
told what material to use and how to waterproof it. 

I have not time to list all “the little fitments’” made 
with cleverness and excitement. I do not need to do 
so. All who have ever carried ‘their house” on their 
back—and such an experience, I assume, lies in the 
area of competence of our profession—can add what 
the pack did contain or should have contained. | 
wonder if a tidy pocket contained a small book that 
would have relevance in the wilderness and stationery 
for two letters, one that might be a duty, another that 
would surely be a pleasure? . 

Whatever this pack may have contained or omitted, 
all of its crevices were filled with possibilities, es- 
pecially for a camper in 1943. The very lack of ready- 
made equipment in a priority-bound world may stim- 
ulate a camper today to make his own equipment. If 
his inventive genius can be stirred, delight will be 
added to necessity. This inner pleasure should not 
only take away fear but it should also set in motion 
an outgoing current that would connect him with 
trees, rain, fire, sun and darkness, and with the other 
persons who face the Wilderness with him. 

| know. I set out once on an adventure myself, a 
fairly civilized adventure, not one that presented 
paysical hazards but one that offered special inner 
Opportunities. The prospect engaged me wholly. I 
Was planning to walk up into foothills to meet the 
Matterhorn. I wanted to feel at home before the 
Matterhorn. I do not mean that I desired to feel 
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HANDICRAFTS 


for Private and Organized Camps 
* 


Yes! Most of the prewar arts and crafts 
are still available from the 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Our huge stocks both in New York and Los Angeles enable 
us to still fill most camp requirements. Order early while our 
‘stocks are still availabe. 


x 

Leathercraft Knotting Supplies Feltcraft 
Clay Modeling — Beadcraft Woodcraft 
Basketry Block Printing Tex-Art 
Raffia And Many Others 


Complete catalogue free to camp directors and craft 
counsellors. Don't delay. Place your orders now! 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Quality Craft Supplies 


2124 S. Main Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


193 William Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















cozy before it but I wished to be able to bear it with 
proper fortitude. I found myself including in my 
baggage for that journey appurtenances from my 
most reassuring experiences: my most proven walk- 
ing shoes, a suede jacket that had known many a 
campfire, a soft green hat, the kind that one can sleep 
in, or on, out of doors. It always rose from Mother 
Earth strengthened in every fold and feather. 

About two o'clock one afternoon after a morning 
of rain I saw the Matterhorn burst through the clouds. 
It was too high, too unbelievably high. Nothing so 
exaltingly white could be possible. My head swam. 
The pit of my stomach quivered. I was about to be 
swept completely out of myself. I clutched the hill 
trail with my feet to avoid in my excitement stumbling 
into the village below; and for my fortification, I 
found my good, experienced shoes glueing me to the 
path. I took off my hat so that my eyes would have 
full freedom for seeing. Its familiar softness gave me 
courage. I looked again at the peak. I began to be- 
lieve it now, to feel that I could bear it. I followed 
the trail upward. 

Is it so small a thing to help a camper gather to- 
gether the ordinary essentials of days and nights and 
shape them into his first pack, one that will make him 
feel adequate to meet whatever experience the Wild- 
erness has in store for him? 
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-2-3 
AND YOU 
HAVE IT! 


... and it is just as simple 
as that, too! 


Chefs, cooks, dietitians, 
fountain-eers, commis- 
sary men— everywhere 
—in the fields of food and 
drink preparation are 
amazed at the utility of 


1-2-3 MIXERS ... 


These wholesome flavors 
are used in cooking, bak- 
ing —in the making of 
delightful summer 
“ades”, sherberts and the 
like, in fact WHENEVER, 
WHEREVER, A TART 
FLAVOR OR SOUR BASE 
IS DESIRED. 


There is NO MESS—NO 
WASTE. Every drop of 
1-2-3 MIXER can be util- 
ized. 1-2-3 contains no 
artificial preservative... 
TRY IT— TEST IT—IT 
WILL PROVE ITSELF! 





























CAUTION 


Beware of imi- 
tatlens. 1-2-3 
Mixer is the ori- 
ginal 2-bottle 
package, necks 
protruding from 
package. Look 
for the patent 
No. 1,731,153 
to make sure 
you are getting 
the original— 


For a Sam- 
gs ple Quart 
e of 1-2-3 

MIXER, 


call or write any authorized 
distributor or — 








150 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


California Address: 1025 North Highland Ave., Los Angeles 
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Meal P lanning for Summer Camps 
( Continued from page 9) 


a source of C is representative of salad greens. 

The high vitamin C content of citrus fruits,  to- 
matoes and fresh raw cabbage is clearly shown in the 
chart. A half cup, four ounces, of orange or grape- 
fruit juice or a cup of tomato juice or of shredded 
cabbage will provide most of the amount required 
daily. Orange and grapefruit juices are lower in 
ration point value than tomato and pineapple juices. 
Grapefruit is the most economical of the commer- 
cially canned juices as a source of C. Raw fresh 
cabbage, which is not rationed, is a cheap source. 


Since air and heat destroy vitamins, and some 
vitamins and minerals dissolve in water, the prepa- 
ration and cooking of vegetables and fruits should be 
given special attention. The following suggestions 
summarize briefly methods for conserving vitamins 
and minerals in these foods: 

Use vegetables and fruits as fresh as possible. 

Serve them raw often. 

Prepare them as short a time as possible before meal- 
time. 

Cook them in their skins or pare very thin. 

Avoid long soaking in water. 

Cook quickly in a small amount of water just long 
enough to make them tender. 

Use the cooking water in soups and gravies. 


Meat, fish, poultry and eggs are rich in protein, 
which is essential for building and repairing body 
tissues. They also furnish valuable minerals and 
vitamins. The present demand for protein foods 
makes it necessary to use them economically. Only 
one serving of food high in protein, other than milk, 
should be included in the same meal. Meats go far- 
ther and their flavor is extended by combining them 
with other foods as in stews, salads, meat loaf and 
meat pie. Occasionally foods similar in nutritive 
value can be used in place of meat. Alternates for 
meat include dried beans and peas which are highly 
nutritious, inexpensive and low in ration points. 


Eggs are usually plentiful and comparatively cheap 
during the camping season. They can be served in 
many ways as well as used in cooked foods. Most 
children like them hard cooked, scrambled, in salads 
and in creamed dishes. On days eggs are not used, 
it is advisable to serve another food high in protein 
and iron such as beans and peanut butter. 


Cereal products, always a stand-by, are assuming 
even greater importance under war time conditions. 
Their abundance will help relieve shortages in other 
food groups. Bread and cereals provide calories and 
protein, and those made from whole grain or en- 
riched are, in addition, good sources of iron, phos- 
phorus and important B vitamins. Enrichment of al! 
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Siinfllled pure concentrated 


ORANGE AND GRAPEFRUIT JUICES 


For our many friends and customers the recent gov- 
ernment requisitioning of concentrated citrus fruit 
juices for the armed services will necessitate the more | 
costly and less convenient use of available fresh fruits. 
As patriotic Americans, all of us agree that our fight- 
ing forces must and will be adequately supplied with 
the best . . . and that any resultant shortage on the 
home front will be cheerfully borne. | 
Whether the present ruling will be modified to per- 
mit a limited release of Sunfilled pure concentrated 
Orange and Grapefruit Juices for hospital and institu- 
tional use is unpredictable at this time. Significant, 
however, is the fact that the true-to-fruit qualities and 
economy features of Sunfilled products qualify them 
for this distinguished service . . . further justification of 
your continued use when present restrictions are lifted. 
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AMERICAN 


MEDICAL | 


CITRUS CONCENTRATES, INC. 


DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 


white bread with iron and the vitamins, thiamin and 
niacin, is now required. Riboflavin which is present 
in whole wheat also may soon be added to white 
bread. Many breakfast cereals have been fortified 
with various minerals and vitamins as indicated on 
their labels. Cereals cooked at home are cheaper than 
ready-to-eat kinds. They provide a warm dish which 
is desirable, especially on cool days. 

Fats are valued for the energy they furnish and for 
their flavor and staying qualities. Butter, cream and 
fortified margarines also furnish vitamin A. Al- 
though fats should be used sparingly in war time 
when the demand for them is great, a minimum of 
two tablespoons daily should be provided. 

In planning menus meal patterns are sometimes 
helpful. Suggested meal plans which conform to the 
guide for meal planning are given in this article. 

At a time when many foods are available only in 
limited quantities, when little variety is possible, and 
waste must be avoided, it is important for the psy- 
chological effect as well as for nutrition to serve 
meals which are as attractive and appetizing as possi- 
bie. Enjoyment of meals helps prevent waste since 
food not eaten is food wasted. 


Summer camps not operating for profit are eligible 
to receive foods from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture through their New Community School Lunch 
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Program. Camps interested are referred for further 
information to the Food Distribution Administration 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Many free and inexpensive publications giving sug- 
gestions for planning menus in keeping with war 
conditions are available from various sources. These 
include federal agencies such as the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, the U. S. Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services and the extension services of 
state universities. 


A FEW FREE OR INEXPENSIVE REFERENCES ON FOOD 
AND NUTRITION 


PAMPHLETS 
Roberts, Lydia J., et al. 
The road to good nutrition. 54p. Washington. Government 
printing office. 1942. (Children’s bureau publication No. 270) 
15c. 
Rowntree, Jennie I. 
This problem of food. Revised edition. 32p. N. Y. Public 
affairs committee. c1941. (Public affairs pamphlet No. 33) 
10c. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of home economics. Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Folders. 1942. Single copies free. 
Cheese in your meals. 
Dried beans and peas in low cost meals. 
Egg dishes at low cost. 
Green vegetables in low cost meals. 
Potatoes in low cost meals. 
Root vegetables in low cost meals. 
Food for freedom series. Leaflets. 1942. 
(Continued on next page) 
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SONGS FOR THE OUT-OF-DOORS 


Campers’ Hrmnal 


A favorite with camp directors 


IDEAL for use at summer camps, Bible 
conferences, young peoples’ outings, 
Sunday School picnics, hikes, Scout trips, around campfires, 
etc. Through most of the songs and hymns run the theme of 
the outdoors also. 

Service, worship, prayer, and consecration hymns and Re- 
sponsive Readings. 

Full waterproof cloth binding, 160 pages, 40c each postpaid, 
$30.00 per 100 not prepaid. Rope bristol binding 30c each post- 
paid, $20.00 per 100 not prepaid. Word edition, 96 pages, 15c 
each postpaid, $10 per 100 not prepaid. Order today. 


FILLS A REAL NEED! 
The RODEHEAVER watt mack C 











WINONA LAKE.,INDIANA 





CLASSIFIED WANTS 


Want a camp job? Need counselors, a camp cook, physician, 
or assistant? Want to buy, sell. rent or lease a camp? Adver- 
tise your wants economically in this section. Rates: $2.00 
minimum for 5 line insertion. Figure eight words per line. 
Additional lines 40c each. Send your copy, accompanied 
by check, by the 15th of month for insertion in our next issue. 





HELP WANTED 





MEN COUNSELORS wanted for a boys’ camp, located at 
Madison, Wisconsin. Counselorships in sailing, craft work, 
nature study, horseback riding. as well as several general 
counselorship positions are open. Good salaries. Camp known 
for its friendliness as well as natural advantages and equip- 
ment. Experienced men preferred, but even if you haven't 
had camp leadership experience, WRITE TODAY to Camp 
Indianola, 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





ACTING CAMP DIRECTOR for small established Christian 
camp for girls under fifteen in North Carolina mountains. De- 
sire a person genuinely interested in camping who values 
experience and future connection more than remuneration. 
Also need Apprentice Dietition; several used tents. Write: 
The Camping Magazine, Box 77, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Illinois. 





(Nutrition References Continued) 


Fight food waste in the home. 
Food for growth. 
Vitamins from farm to you. 
When you eat out. 
Meat dishes at low cost. 14p. 1943. 
Ninety-nine ways to share the meat. 4p. 1942. 
Poultry cooking. 8p. 1939. 
Soybeans for the table. 6p. 1938. 
Three market lists for low cost meals. Folder. 1942. 
Twenty questions on enriched flour and bread. Folder. 1942. 
PERIODICALS 
Consumers’ guide. U. S. Department of Agriculture, Consumers’ 
council division, Washington, D. C. 50c per year. 
Nutrition notes. Community service society of New York, 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 50c per year. 
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DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All in- 
formation kept in strict confidence. Transactions made 
by this bureau exceed that of all individual agencies 
combined. 


SALES — LEASES — MERGERS — PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 











CAMPCRAFT ABC’S 


FOR CAMP COUNSELORS - By Catherine T. Hammett 


age van steps in meg er campcraft skills, knot tying, lash- 
ing, outdoor cooking, fire building, and related outdoor activities. 
A book for the inexperienced counselor who wants to know how 
to go about teaching campcraft, and what to do once the group 
has started. Informally printed in offset, 
with many illustrations. 

“MUST” for college counselor 
courses and for pre-camp training in 


camps. 
$1.00 Single Copy 
25% off to camps or colleges 
for quantity orders 
Order from: 
CATHERINE T. HAMMETT 
418 Bedford Road Pleasantville, N.Y. 














Powdered Milk Recipes 


By 
Barbara Ellen Joy 


The two following recipies using whole powdered milk 
were worked out and used successfully many times last sum- 
mer. We are of the firm conviction that powdered milk is 
completely satisfactory not only for outdoor cooking but in 
the main kitchen as well. 

MACARONI AND CHEESE 

2 lbs. macaroni 

1 Ibs. cheese—cut in small pieces 

34, c. powdered milk 

3 c. water 
Boil macaroni in a large quantity of salted water until ten- 
der, about 15 minutes. Drain. Prepare powdered milk— 
heat and add finely cut pieces of cheese. Add macaroni and 
heat through thoroughly, stirring to prevent sticking. 

MARSHMALLOW FLOAT 

1 c. powdered milk 

4 c. water 

8 tbsp. cocoa 

6 level tbsp. of cornstarch 

16 fresh marshmallows 
Heat the milk in a small pot. Mix sugar, cornstarch, and 
cocoa together in a cup or paper bag. Add this to the warm 
milk, and keep stirring until well mixed. By the time it boils 
the pudding will be done. Take off the fire, put in the 
marshmallows, mix just a little, until slightly melted. The 
rest will float on top. This is a good, easy dessert, and well- 
liked by campers. The dry ingredients may be mixed before- 
hand and carried in a paper bag. 
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Agnes B. Peterson—Miss Peterson is a nutritionist with 
the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund in Chicago. Her 
work includes advisory service in food and nutrition to 
children’s institutions. Address: 848 N. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Bernard S$. Mason—Dr. Mason, former Editor of the 
Camping Magazine, is well known to all people in the camp- 
ing field. His many contributions to camping literature in- 
clude the books ‘“‘Woodcraft” and “Jud Goes Camping”. 
He is the director of Camp Fairwood, Bellaire, Michigan. 
Address: 3916 Warwick Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gabi Wasow—The sketches appearing on page 12 were 
done by Gabi Wasow who is at present doing free lance 
work in New York City. She was formerly art instructor at 
Rye Country Day School and at Goddard College. Last sum- 
mer she served on the staff of Goddard’s ‘Food for Free- 
dom” work camp. Previous to 1940 Mrs. Wasow taught in 
various progressive schools in Italy and Germany. Address: 
166 E. 91st St., New York City. 

William Gould Vinal—Dr. Vinal, author of the books 
“Nature Guiding” and “Nature Recreation’, has long been 
well known in nature education. He is at present Professor 
of Nature Education at Massachusetts State College, Am- 
herst, Massachusetts. 

Abbie Graham—Miss Graham, chairman of publica- 
tions for the American Camping Association, is afhliated 
with the Cleveland Y.W.C.A. Her column, Program and 
People, has appeared in the January, February, and March 
issues of the Camping Magazine. 

E. DeAlton Partridge—tThe first article by Dr. Partridge 
called “Some Psychological Backgrounds of Camping’’ ap- 
peared in the March, 1943, issue of Camping Magazine. He 
is Assistant Professor of Education at New Jersey State 
Teachers’ College and a member of the faculty of National 
Camp, Life Camps, Inc. He was formerly National Direc- 
tor of Research and Program Development, Boy Scouts of 
America, and is at present Consultant on Visual Education 
and Research. 

Mariann Marshall.—Miss Marshall is the psychologist of 
of the Francis Parker School in Chicago. She has long been 
interested in camping through her work in child growth and 
development and was formerly on the staff of the W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation Camps in Michigan. Her address: 
1435 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Flora M. Morrison.—Miss Morrison is co-director of 
Windy Point Camp in Ontario and is the director of physical 
ecucation at Moulton College, Toronto. Her address: 88 
Bioor St., E. Toronto, Ontario. 

3arbara Ellen Joy—Miss Joy, who has had many years 





experience in organized camping, is the owner and director 
of the Joy Camps in Wisconsin. Several of her articles on 
canp cooking have appeared in previous issues of the 
Cumping Magazine. 
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An Unusual Opportunity! 


FULLY EQUIPPED 


GIRLS’ CAMP 
FOR SALE 


IN CENTRAL WISCONSIN 


Operated at Capacity in 1942 — Registrations 
are coming fast for ‘43 and we are booked 
90% on March Ist 








Thirty Acres — Thirty Cabins — Ideal Soil Conditions 
Camper Capacity 125 — Readily Accessible — Equip- 
ment in A-1 Condition — Two New Main Bldgs. — Ad- 
equate and Approved Water Supply — Modern Sani- 
tary Equipment. 

w 


OWNER PLANNING TO RETIRE 


but would assist this year, if desired, with or 
without my staff 


QUICK SALE PRICE $75,000.00 


Must have one-half cash — No leasing nor trades 
considered 


Address Box 5 
THE CAMPING MAGAZINE 


343 S. DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 




















FOR THE SUMMER CAMP 1943 


WORKING AT PLAY IN SUMMER CAMPS ...... $1.50 
Abbie Graham 
How to make the summer camp an enriching experience 
CAMPS AND THEIR MODERN ADMINISTRATION $1.25 
Hazel K. Allen 

The business arrangements of a camp 
RELAXATION TO THE RESCUE ................ 
Dorothy Nye, Josephine Rathbone and others 
How to relax and balance energy expenditure with rest 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue New York, N.Y. 























If you are interested in a complete catalog of craft sup- 
plies one is available at the American Handicrafts Company, 
193 William St., New York City or at 2124 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Price: 10 cents. 

A pamphlet describing the Kaustine Toilet Systems, 
Modern Toilet Comfort for Schools, Cottages and Camps, 
without running water, is available at the Kaustine Com- 
pany, Inc., 55 W. 42nd St., New York City. 
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CRAFTS 





Prune Teanne s Sates © tne. 
IO WEST 23e0 STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK 
Specializing in American 
Indian Crafts, Authentic 
Curios, Crafts, Supplies 


and Construction Sets. 
Catalog on request. 
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CRAFT 


ALL CRAFTS 
leather archery beads woodcarvin 
lastic metals cork Indian crafts 
acings weaving boondoggle model building 
Write for the ‘Craft Report- 
er’’. Free to Camps on request. CRAFT SERVICE 


Discounts to Camps 337 University Ave. Rochester, N.Y. 



































k\ 
FOR CRAFT CLASSES \&% 


Decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass, etc. . . . materials 
not needed in war effort. Many — subjects and projects for 
summer camps. Write for catalog CM-4 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. ~<a Buren St., 


LEATHERCRAFTS 


“¥ latest catalog 
moses §=6LEATHERCRAFT 
Write for it today 


Leathercraft projects can be instructive, prac- 8 of 
tical and profitable. Here at headquarters all ran 
material and accessories are available for the Belt Projects 
OSBORN BROTHERS 


finest work. 
233 W. JACKSON BLVD. 





Jor BOOK o° ARTCRAE? 











Chicago, IIl. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 











HEADQUARTERS 
Fu:l Stock of Leather on Hand. IDEAS for Projects 


Send 10 cents for big 16-page Idea Catalog. Full of sugges- 
tions on materials, tools, and projects in LEATHER - WOOD 
CARVING - ARCHERY - GIFTS. We have plenty of Leather. 
Immediate Shipments for All Orders. 


je. GC LARSON & CO. 


180 No. Wacker Drive Dept. 180-F 





Chicago, Illinois 























THE METAL CRAFTS 


ARE POPULAR WITH CAMPERS 


Ask for our brochure of suggestions for camp crafts 
and our catalog CA showing tools and materials. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 
10 Thomas St. Providence, R. I. 








CRAFT MATERIALS 
IF IT’S TO BE HAD, WE'VE GOT IT! 


Everything that you will need for your craftwork program can be 
gotten from FELLOWCRAFTERS, INC., or a conveniently located 
Fellowcrafters distributor. And there’s plenty to be had. 
Write for Catalogues 
INC, 


FELLOW CRAFTERS, 
BOSTON, 


64 STANHOPE STREET MASS. 











LABELS 


NAME TAPES 


WASHABLE name tapes at LOWEST PRICES, 
GUARANTEED 24 hour service. Special prices to 
camps and schools. 


CARLO LABEL CO. 


45 W. 20th Street, N. Y. C. 
9-4627 
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PICTURE POST CARDS 


TELL A VIVID PICTURE STORY OF YOUR CAMP! 
GET YOUR SHARE OF THIS MOST VALUABLE 


PUBLICITY 
Send for Free Samples and Particulars 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 
225 Sth Ave. | DY 0) eam © New York, N. Y. 











— -- CAMP EQUIPMENT 


IDIRECT FROM MFG. 


SEND FOR QUOTA QUOTATIONS 
Barnett Canvas Goods Co. 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 














131 ARCH STREET 











PAPER SERVING CAMPS 
OVER 25 YEARS 

Napkins Plates Sandwich Bags 

Toilet Tissue Wax Paper Mimeograph Paper 

Cups — All Kinds  Doilies Towels 

Crepe Paper Sash Cords Brooms 


Also a Complete Line of Cleaning Supplies 


ASK US—if it’s paper PREMIER PAPER CO. 


or made of PAPER 475 Sth Ave., New York — Dept. C 


Just Off The Press 


“PARTIES PLUS, FUN FOR THREESOMES, FOR WAR- 
TIME RECREATION" 

Edited by Ethel Bowers (National Recreation Association, 

315 Fourth Ave., New York City, 1942) 64 pages. 

Price, fifty cents. 

A pamphlet of interesting programs of social activities 
including folk games, musical games, and other rhythmic 
activities for groups of three, two men and one women, or 
two women and one man. The answer to a recreation lead- 
er’s troubles in situations where men are scarce and girls 
plentiful or where girls are scarce and men too plentifu! 
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